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ments involved. How much can be accomplished with the sole 
aid of a blood-pressure instrument and an understanding of the 
underlying physical laws is here shown, and well merits close study. 

From this point on blood-pressure is considered in its relation to 
definite clinical conditions. These include essential hypotension, 
acute infections, intoxications, heart, vascular, and kidney condi¬ 
tions. 

The common-sense view which the author takes of arterial 
hypertension and its treatment is refreshing. One feels that after 
having been tossed on the troubled sea of conflicting opinion a 
harbor has been reached where, sheltered by common sense, real 
progress can be made in handling this troublesome condition. 

The closing chapters deal with blood-pressure in the specialties: 
Nervous Diseases, Surgery, Obstetrics, and Optholmology. 

A well-chosen and extensive literature is appended. 

A. A. H. 


The Backward Baby. A Treatise on Idiocy and the Allied 
Mental Deficiencies in Infancy and Early Childhood. 
By Herman B. Sheffield, M.D., formerly Medical Director 
Beth David Hospital; Instructor in Diseases of Children, New 
York Post-Graduate School and Hospital and Associate Babies’ 
Hospital (O.P.D.); Visiting Physician to the Philanthropic 
Hospital and the Northwestern Dispensary, etc. Pp. 184; 22 
original illustrations. New York: Rebman Company, 1915. 

This essay was awarded the Alvarenga Prize of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia on July 14, 1914. It gives a practical 
survey of the etiology, pathology, diagnosis and treatment of 
mental deficiencies of children under five years of age, a period of 
life in these unfortunates which has not received the attention it 
undoubtedly deserves. The book gives an excellent and illuminat¬ 
ing description not only of the diseases, but especially of the diag¬ 
nostic aids in recognizing them and practical methods for the 
relief of many of the minor grades. The chief basis for the work is 
the author’s personal experience. While statistics seem to have 
fallen under the ban of disapproval, of late years, owing to more or 
less skilful attempts to create impressions at the will of the statis¬ 
tician, the conclusions would inspire more confidence were the 
reader given more definite knowledge that the author’s experience 
was large enough to warrant them. Impressions gained from 
seeing “a fairly large number of cases” gain in value in direct 
proportion to the number of cases seen. For those who are inter¬ 
ested in the psychology of childhood, however, this prize essay is 
well worth the reading. J. C. G. 
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REVIEWS 


A Manual of Normal Histology and Organography. By 
Charles Hill, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Histology and Embry¬ 
ology, Chicago Veterinary College, formerly Assistant Professor 
of Histology and Embryology, Northwestern University Medical 
School, Chicago. Third edition. Pp. 483; 312 illustrations. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1914. 

This is a reprint, with a few additions, of the second edition 
published in 1909. Brief descriptions are given of the ruminant 
stomach and the equine hoof, but otherwise the character of the 
book is little changed. It remains as before, a simply written 
and not too condensed account of human histology, drawn chiefly 
from other text-books, and is a useful and trustworthy book for the 
student who wishes to learn the main facts of the subject. 

W. H. F. A. 


Cunningham’s Manual of Practical Anatomy. Revised and 
Edited by Arthur Robison, Professor of Anatomy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh. Sixth edition. Pp. 650; 240 illustrations 
in the text, 22, of which 6 are in colors, in the first volume; pp. 
621, 260 illustrations and 11 plates in the second volume. New 
York: William Wood & Co., 1904. 

The term practical anatomy is employed here in a restricted 
sense. All anatomy is practical to somebody, but, generally, the 
term applies to that anatomy which is most useful in the daily work 
of the practising physician, surgeon, or other specialist. But no 
book can include all that is important on this phase of the subject. 
The whole subject of anatomy can be most comprehensively treated 
systematically, or in systems, as the osseous, circulatory, nervous, 
etc. As soon as one departs from this method and attempts to 
apply the anatomical facts thus compiled to the needs of the healing 
art, insurmountable difficulties are encountered in comprehending 
the whole field. The facts themselves are fairly definite and 
limited, but the applications that may be made of these facts are 
without limit. Thus the need of a practical knowledge of anatomy 
has given rise to a variety of methods of presenting the important 
facts. Regional, topographical, surface, surgical, and applied 
anatomy emphasizes various practical phases. Applied anatomy 
carries anatomy into the discussion of clinical conditions, and must 
be arbitrarily restricted by the writer or teacher to what he regards 
as most important. 

These two small volumes are practical in the sense that they 
serve as a guide to the dissection of the cadaver, than which there 
is no more generally practical method of studying anatomy. It 
is confined to gross anatomy but covers the whole field for the 



